THE ART OF BELL RINGING. 

“Bells heighten the anticipation of celebration and praise that is part of our 
worship. The bells are synonymous with CC and even neighbours who don’t 
respond to their call, love to hear their peal.” (W. Pike.) 


Different types of bell sounds. 

Nowadays many of the sounds we hear from church steeples are recordings, but 
this is about ‘live’ bells, 

Of the Bells that are not recorded sounds and are actually being rung by living 
people as they are being heard, they are of three types, single bell pulls, Carillons 
(chimes), and ‘change ringing’. 


Single-bell pulls. 

The knowledge of change ringing and the cost in putting up a functioning bell 
tower, limited the spread of the discipline to other denominations and 
countries. This was always the way non-Anglicans called people to prayer. It 
is still seen in many churches today. In Calgary, as of 1961, such a bell was 
present at St Ann’s Roman Catholic Church, Pleasant Heights United Church 
(removed for an old steam engine that used to run between Calgary and 
Edmonton). 


Carillons. 

Some bells play tunes - recognizable hymns or melodies. These are 
“carillons” or “chimes” with bells hung statically and do not swing. They are 
sounded by the striking of clappers, all controlled using a keyboard, by one 
person. Carillons have spread, even in English speaking areas, because of 
the lack of available trained and willing, change ringers and the cost of 
erecting a functioning tower, purchasing the bells, transporting them from 
England and installing them. Several churches in Calgary have chimes, 
including Knox United (as of 1961). The Peace Tower in Ottawa has a 
keyboard controlled set of bells. The Calgary Tower has an electronic 
version. 


Change ringing. 

English Pealing Bells, like those in CC, are found only at Anglican churches. 
They produce no recognizable tunes. Instead they are rung in a mathematical 
sequence, one after the other and never two together. The sequences are as 
disciplined and orderly as the stones and timbers of the tower itself. The 
order in which the bells are rung, changes as the peel progresses; hence the 
name ‘change’ ringing, The technic goes back to the 17" Century, in England. 
These bells, rung in this ancient, yet modern, way, produce a rich cascade of 
sound. 


Comparison of Change ringing and a carillon. 


In the English tradition of bell-ringing, ‘change ringing’ is considered a much 
more interesting and effective method of bell ringing than playing chimes. 
This is because the sound of the bells is thrown upward and outward, instead 
of about 45 degrees downward from the horizontal as in the case of 
stationary bells. 


Definitions. 

Band. Team of ringers. 

Bells. They are always spoken of as female and given a female name. 
Campanologist. Bell-ringer. 

Change. 

Change ringing. 

Gudgeon. 

Hum note. 

Method. 

Muffles. These strips of leather are put on one side of the clapper for funerals 
so that every other note is soft. Muffles are placed on both sides only after 
the death of the sovereign. 

Peal”. Must contain at least 5,000 unrepeated changes. To be official, it 
must be rung by memory and without error. 

Quarter peal. 

Rounds. Sequential ringing of each bell starting with the Treble and finishing 
with the Tenor. Any episode of bell ringing must begin and end with rounds 
Salley. Into each rope is woven a tuft of brightly colored wool ( Salley), which marks 
where the ringer must catch the rope, as it comes down at the end of the bell’s 
rotation. 

Stay. Wood Rod which hits the slider and restricts the swing to 370 degrees. 
Designed to break as part of the bell’s safety mechanism, preventing more 
serious damage. 

Strike note. An octave below the Hum note 

Slider. A structure that slides when hit by the Stay. 


History of change Bell Ringing. 

The art of change-ringing is peculiar to the English”, wrote Dorothy Sayers, in 
her belfry who-dunnit Nine Taylors” and like most English peculiarities, Is 
unintelligible to the rest of the world. To the musical Belgian, for example, it 
appears that the proper thing to do with a carefully tuned ring of bells is to 
play a tune upon it. By the English Campanologist, the proper use of bells is 
to work out mathematical permutations and combinations”. 

In England, in 1677, while the musical Belgians perfected the Carillon, Fabian 
Steadman published a book “Campanalogie”, in which he described the “art 
of changes”. This was the birth of English Bell Ringing, called Campanology, 
as it is known and practiced today. 

Bell change methods, from this book, are rung in CC and around the world. 
Today new methods are being composed, some by computer. 


After this book, the belfries of Britain were never the same again. Churches 
melted down their single bells and splurging on “rings” of 6-12, mostly in 
tune. Bells were the new sound of the era. Bells were busy. England’s oldest 
ringing company (The Society of College Youths of London), whose members 
are based at St Paul’s cathedral. was founded in 1623, and with a tenacity 
peculiar to the English, is still going strong. 

After the Reformation, the Puritans tried to silence the bells, but only 
succeeded in altering their function. From a religious function, they became 
a hobby and entertainment for generations of men and women. 

The Whitechapel foundry, for example, has been in operation for 5 % 
centuries and Westminster abbey has been dealing with them since 1520. 
They are the same foundry that cast Big Ben and the Bow Bells. 

During WW2, the bells were silenced in England, except there was a secret 
plan that they were to ring in the case of a German invasion, when regular 
communications might have been lost. The towers would ring sequentially 
across the land. The Germans never discovered this plan and so the bell 
towers were never targeted. 

Since the war, there has been a decline in Change ringing in Britain although 
a substantial body of ringers remain active and enthusiastic. This trend is 
due to the cost of erecting a bell tower and the lack of ringing skill in the 
population of urban areas. 

Bell-ringers are a huge fraternity in England, with bands in thousands of 
Cities, Towns and villages. The Central Council of Church Bell ringers, even 
publishes a newsy weekly magazine, reporting on such urgent issues as Call- 
change competitions, weddings of ringers and detailed accounts of all peals 
attempted or achieved. 

As English influence spread in the days of colonialization and Empire, Change 
ringing appeared in a few Anglican churches overseas, 

Paul Revere was a ringer, at the Old North Church in Boston, whose bells 
were hung in 1745. That makes bell ringing, British or not, a patriotic 
Yankee pursuit. The Liberty Bell in Philadelphia was cast at the Whitechapel 
foundry in London. Sixteen churches, or other institutions, In the United 
States had change bells in 1982. 


Location of traditional English bell towers around the world. 

There are five peals in Canada, that are active. They are Victoria, Vancouver, 
The monastery Abbey in Mission City BC, Calgary and Toronto. The two 
towers of 6 bells in Quebec City are not active, due to a lack of skilled 
ringers. The bells at Holy Rosary Cathedral, Vancouver rang their first peal 
on July 1% 1911. The bells of Christ Church Cathedral Victoria were installed 
in 1936 under the direction of E.W Izard. Toronto Cathedral has the first ring 
of 12 bells in N America. They bought a set of 10 old bells cast in 1828 
recently removed from St James church Bermondsey, S London. Two new 
bells from the same Whitechapel foundry as the original ones were added. 
The bronze of the tenor came from a French canon captured at Waterloo. 
Other countries with change bells are the USA, Australia and New Zealand. 


The American bi-centennial sparked the restoration of several old towers, 
such as the one in New Castle, Delaware. Several new towers are being built, 
like the peal of eight in Houston, installed in 1971. Paul Revere was a bell- 
ringer at Old North Church in Boston, home of the continent’s oldest bells, 
hung in 1745. 

There are about 50,00 Change-ringers in the World, the majority being in 
Britain. 


Functions of the bells. 

A Latin inscription on a bell, dated 1619, states “I call the people, | collect 
the clergy, | bewail the dead, | drive away pestilence, | grace festivals”. 

Bells have been rung for centuries to call the faithful to celebration and worship, 
especially before the days of the wristwatch. Just before the service commenced, 
general ringing would cease and one lone bell, the “minute bell”, would toll until the 
clergy entered the church. At the point the minute bell commenced, parishioners 
knew they had to scurry to get to church on time. 

The bells expressed the joy of weddings, the triumph of victories and intoned the 
sorrow of deaths and funerals. 


The mechanics of ‘change ringing’. Largely complied by Mike Simpson. 
In this method of “English style” bell ringing, the bells are hung in a stout steel 
frame. Frame is located approximately 50 feet above the base of the tower, 
with the ringers standing some 30 feet below the bells. 

As the bells ring, considerable forces are applied through the frame to the 
tower structure, causing it to sway. The motion can be felt in the ringing 
chamber and is quite normal. Half of the bells swing in an east-west 
direction; half in a north-south direction 

The bells are hung from a headstock supported in bearings, that allow it to 
swing slightly more than a complete revolution, starting from mouth upwards 
inclined slightly to one side, to mouth upwards inclined to the opposite side. 
The bell pauses at the top of each swing during ringing and this is it’s resting 
position. 

When the ringer pulls the rope, the bell swings downward, and its 
momentum carries it full circle, until it pauses again at the top on the other 
side. The ringer pulls again and the bell rings once more as it returns to its 
original upright position. 

When the bell is “Set up”, just over the upright position, or “just over 
balance”, the bell is held by a wooden stay. To ring, it has to be pulled back 
over balance, and it will then swing right round and come to the “up” 
position on the other side. The clapper, hung inside the bell, which can move 
only in one plane backwards and forwards, will move under its own 
momentum and strike the soundbow with each rotation of the bell, this 
making its contribution to the pattern . 

Each bell has a large wooden wheel, which is fixed to the headstock. A rope, 
which controls the bell, is fastened at a point on or near the mouth of the bell. 
It then runs around the grooved circumference of the wheel, which provides 


leverage and then over a pulley. Then it runs vertically down to the ringing 
chamber. The rope is made of Hemp (3 strands) and is 60 feet long. The bells 
are so arranged in the frame, that their ropes emerge through the ceiling of the 
ringing chamber in a circle. 

The bells are controlled by the bell ringer pulling the bell rope. When the 
rope is pulled once, the bell swings through over 180 degrees, to its mouth- 
up position against the other stay and rings once. The ringer pulls again and 
the bell rings once more, as it returns to its original upright position. 

Each bell, that is included in the change pattern (usually six or eight), requires the 
full attention of one ringer, who stands under his/her own rope, in a circle, facing 
the other ringers. 

The bell rope incorporates a sa//ey, which is woolen and red, white and blue 
in color. A salley is located along the rope, where the ringer applies most of 
the pull effort. When the bell is ringing, the rope will move up and down as 
much as 20 feet in approximately one second. The salley pauses near the 
ceiling, when the bell has swung up one way, then the salley comes into the 
ringer’s hands, when the bell swings up the other way and he must grab it. 
Once the rope has been pulled to start the swing of the bell, the ringer must 
let go of his rope. Otherwise he would be carried high in the air. If some bells 
are not included in a particular ring, their rope is hung up and away, from those 
which are in use. 

The ringer, 2 floors below the bell, can maintain a high degree of control of 
the swing of the bell and the clapper’s blows, even when the bell weighs 
tons. Once over the initial labour of “Ringing up”, the bell itself does most of 
the work, and the ringer’s relatively light pull can make it ring, in the 
prescribed sequence with the other bells. 

It is therefore challenging to know how hard to pull the rope. If you pull it too 
hard, the bell may hit the stay too hard and break it. (fortunately, the stay is 
relatively easy to repair). If you don’t pull hard enough, it just falls back 
again, may not ring and will not be in position for the next rotation and rings. 
The sound of the bell is delayed, by 2 or 3 seconds from the time the ringer 
pulls on his rope. In order to know when to pull, he must, therefore, watch 
the movements of his fellow ringers, mostly the one adjacent to him, rather 
than listening to the sound of the bells. This timing must be very accurate 
and, in addition, the sequence of the bells is changed, during the pattern. 
Hence the name ‘change ringing’. 

Despite the bells’ size, it is not strength that is required to produce a regular 
and pleasing, sequence, but a sharp sense of timing and the ability to 
concentrate. 


Change bell-ringers. 

“Change ringing” requires a band of ringers, who enjoy climbing towers and 
working as a team 

They are a diverse, but close-knit group, both among themselves and 
internationally. There is almost a kind of freemasonry among ringers. 


They must learn the art of handling and controlling the bells. It is an ancient 
English art based in mathematics. 

They aspire to ring in as many bell towers as possible - even organizing their 
holidays to do so! 

The mechanism achieves such exquisite balance, that ten-year olds and 
octogenarians alike, can easily control a bell. 


The sport of change-ringing. 

Bell ringing relates to nothing else. It brings people together of all ages and 
backgrounds. Money, status, politics don’t matter: it’s what you can ring. 

It requires ability, determination and education to master the physical and 
mental challenges ringing requires. It truly is a “team” activity, as one ringer 
cannot perform successfully without 

the successful performance of all the other ringers. 


General information about change bell ringing. 

Change ringing or ‘ringing the changes’ refers to changing the order that the 
bells are rung in, so they ring in a constantly changing sequence, as the peel 
progresses. 

Change ringing is a distinct art-form, somewhere between music and 
mathematics. 

The bells are too heavy to hold, but momentum keeps them going and they 
can be guided without much physical strength. 

Bell ringing requires intense mental concentration on timing, so that each 
ringer is following the bell ahead of them, with a precision measured ina 
fraction of a second. A factor arising from the light weight of our bells, is that 
they need to be rung relatively quickly, which demands greater attention to 
timing. The Ringer also has to memorize and follow the complex sequences 
of each method. For this reason, etiquette requires that there is no talking in 
the ringing chamber while the bells are being played, except for the 
conductor’s instructions. 

Enjoyment comes from the combination of physical activity with complicated 
mental activity, the thrill of being in a team of coordinated ringers and the 
melodious sounds made by the methods being rung. 

Change bells don’t play tunes, as Carillon players do and there is no written 
music. Instead of playing from music, the ringers work from a sequence of 
numbers on a board which details the order in which the bells are to be rung. 
The Course of the bell during the ringing of a method, is often memorized. 
The melody you play on the bells is the result of the order in which the bells 
are played. 

There is one person for each bell. Only one bell rings at a time, but the bells 
are rung in a particular order. 

To move a bell from its normal resting position with the opening facing 
upwards, to it resting with its opening facing downward requires about 5 
rotations and 10 bell rings. 


Rounds 

The "Treble”, the bell with the highest note, is always the first bell to ring. 
The band always begins and ends a peal with a “round”, in which the bells 
are rung from the highest to the lowest. After the opening “round”, the 
conductor, who also rings, calls the changes and leads them in the next 
method or pattern of ringing. 


Change ringing 

Playing the bells in an unchanging round would soon become uninteresting. 
Ongoing interest is added by constantly changing the order in which the bells 
are rung; hence the name “Change ringing’ or “Ringing the Changes”. 
Changing the order of the bells is achieved by slowing down one bell and 
speeding up another. so that the two change places in the sequence. For 
one bell to move into a place, another bell has to move out of it. Bells can 
only move one place at a time in the line-up of bell tones, but more than one 
pair may change places at the same time., the number of times the 1-2-3--4- 
5-6-7-8 order of the bells can be altered without repetition. If rung non-stop, 
this would take about 30 hours to complete. 

The simplest set of changes, rung on four bells, would look like this (#1 is 
the treble and #4 the tenor): 1234 (called Rounds), 2143, 2413, 4231, 4321, 
3412, 3142, 1324, 1234 (Rounds again). Each line is called a ‘change’ and it 
lasts only a few seconds. No bell may strike in the same place in the order 
more than twice in succession, and no bell my move more than one place up 
or down the order at each change. Such a simple sequence of changes will 
bring the bells back to rounds after only a few changes and that would end 
the peal, since no change can be repeated, and peals have to begin and end 
with rounds. 

To prevent this over simplification, the “course” of the bells ( a line drawn 
through all the 3’s in the example, would show the course of that bell), has 
to be modified from time to time by making one bell strike twice in the same 
place, out of turn. 

The number of possible changes, that is the number of times the order of the 
bells can be changed without repetition, is a product of the number of bells. 
For 8 bells, such as CC’s, that number is 40,320, and for 12 bells (The largest 
normally rung) it is 479,001,600. Even the smaller of these numbers is rung 
very rarely. It was done in 1760 and again more recently and both took more 
than 24 hours. The largest is impossible; the ringers would be at it for 43 
years. 


Ringing versus music. 

The mathematical sequence produces the melodious sweet, clear sounds. 
The bells canniot produce a tune and the sounds of the bells are not really 
music in the strictest sense. Ther eis no written music. Instead they use a 
blue line, with the order the bells are to be rung, set out on it. 


Methods 


Peals are rung in a number of different sequences, called “methods”, with 
names like Plain bob, Grandsire and Stedman. There are methods for 5, 6. 7 
or 8 bells 


Muffles 

From time to time, the bells are rung using “half muffles” for special 
occasions and for then initial stages of teaching a novice, so the neighbours 
are not disturbed. The muffles, are attached to one side of the bell clapper, 
which affect alternate swings of the bell, giving a muffled sound, followed by 
a normal ‘open’ sound. The net effect is an echo. They are only used on 
both sides of the clapper upon the death of a sovereign. 


Challenges of change Ringing 

Ringers are always trying to play as well as possible. This means striving for 
precisely regular intervals between each bell sound. 

The range of ringing methods is so large, compared to the number of ringers 
with the experience to ring them. New methods are published almost weekly 
in the British ‘Ringing World' of the American ‘Clapper’. 


